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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


May,  1996  Applications  for  Membership;  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  July  1,  1996,  the  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2483-MT  Arthur  J.  Kay,  P.  O.  Box  61675,  Sunnyvale,  California  94086 

(Britain,  Ireland,  Scotland  to  1775;  France,  Germany,  Italy  pre- 
1800;  Portugal,  Poland  pre-1900) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 

Krause  Publications 


CC83.KraC:  1996:WCSC 

KRAUSE,  CHESTER  L./MISHLER,  CLIFFORD 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  Seventeenth  Century,  1601-1700. 
Pub.  1996,  1152pp,  illus.  ‘ 

Randolph  Zander 

US80.ZanR:1996:APS 

ZANDER,  RANDOLPH  V. 

The  Alaskan  parchment  script  of  the  Russian  American  Company  1816- 
1867. 

Pub.  1996,  48pp,  illus. 

H.  Our  thanks  also  to  David  S.  Briggs  and  Paul  Garner  for  their  gifts  of  numismatic 
material  to  the  NI  Library. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

TRIESTE 


The  first  coins  of  Trieste  were  struck  ca.  1200  A.D.  The  coinage  of  the  Bishops  of 
Trieste  lasted  only  about  a century  and  consisted  of  deniers  and  half-deniers,  or  which 
a total  of  twenty-one  varieties  exist. 
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THE  ERA  OF  FAISAL  1918  - 1920  & 
THE  SYRIAN  DINAR 


Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  N1  #364 

A brief  description  of  the  events  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ottoman  province  of  Syria 
after  World  War  I,  leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  ’AHD  AL-FAISALI  (The 
Faisal  Era)  at  which  time  a gold  Dinar  was  struck,  is  of  interest. 

The  Hashemite  Sharif  of  Mecca,  Husayn  ibn  ’Ali  was  born  and  educated  in  Istanbul. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Ottomans  as  custodian  of  the  Holy  Cities  in  1908.  He  was 
not  in  favour  of  the  Ottomanisation  of  the  Hijaz  province,  being  more  interested  in 
Arab  independence. 

In  1914  he  sent  his  second  son  ’Abdullah  to  Cairo  to  get  the  British  reaction  to  a 
revolt  against  the  Turks  in  the  Hijaz.  Also  he  sent  his  third  son  Faisal  to  Damascus 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  Arab  nationalist  societies  in  Syria.  Faisal  returned  in  May 
1915  with  the  terms  of  such  cooperation  known  as  the  Damascus  Protocol  which 
proposed  in  effect  an  independent  Arab  State  allied  to  Britain  by  a defense  treaty  and 
an  economic  agreement. 

These  actions  led  to  further  talks  with  Sir  Henry  McMahon,  the  British  High 
Commissioner  in  Egypt.1  The  result  being  that  Britain  agreed  to  recognise  Arab 
Nationalist  territorial  claims,  which  induced  the  Sharif  to  order  the  revolt  on  June  5th 
1916.  The  story  of  the  important  aid  given  by  the  Arabs  led  by  Captain  Lawrence 
to  General  Allenby  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Damascus  is  told  by  Lawrence 
in  his  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom 2 and  is  well  known. 

In  June  1917  the  Sharif  declared  himself  King  of  the  Arabs , but  was  recognised  by 
the  Allies  only  as  King  of  the  Hijaz,  and  was  limited  to  this  position  at  the  Peace 
Settlement  of  1919.  His  kingship  authority  was  never  taken  seriously  in  Damascus 
where  his  son  ruled,  nor  anywhere  in  Arabia  outside  the  Hijaz  vilayet. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  Britain  had  promised  the  land  already  pledged  to  the  Arabs. 
First,  in  May  1916,  under  the  terms  of  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement  in  which  the  Middle 
East  was  divided  between  Britain  and  France;  then  in  the  following  year  Britain, 
hoping  to  get  the  support  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  World,  issued  the  Balfour 
declaration.  It  was  not  until  April  25th  1920  at  the  San  Remo  conference  that  matters 
were  resolved,  when  the  League  of  Nations  divided  the  Middle  East  into  Mandates 
assigned  to  Britain  and  France.  Only  the  Hijaz  was  given  its  independence  under 
Husayn,  as  King.  None  of  the  broken  promises  pleased  the  Arabs  and  caused  many 
problems  for  General  Allenby  who  had  to  explain  the  changing  situations  to  his  Arab 
General  the  Amir  Faisal. 

The  Amir  Faisal  as  the  General  who  commanded  the  Arab  army’s  advance  into 
Damascus,  did  everything  possible  to  carry  out  the  promises  he  made  to  the  Syrian 
societies  for  an  independent  Arab  State.  He  travelled  to  France  and  England  as  a 
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delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference  before  and  after  his  government  declared  its 
independence,  but  gained  no  support  from  the  Allies  who  continued  to  treat  him  as 
the  Amir  of  Damascus  only.  He  worked  closely  with  General  Allenby  who  was 
unable  to  give  him  much  encouragement  or  help,  except  for  the  monthly  subsidy  paid 
in  Egyptian  pounds. 

France  entered  the  Lebanon  without  delay  and  used  Beirut  as  their  base  with  General 
Gouraud  as  their  representative  who  had  full  powers  to  take  over  the  whole  of  Syria 
under  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  allotted  to  them.  At  this  frustrating  period  for  Faisal 
a public  meeting  of  the  Arab  Provisional  Government  was  held  on  March  8th,  1920 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Syrian  Congress,  ’Izzat  Darwaza  read  the  decision 
of  its  members  which  formerly  declared  independence  for  all  of  Syria  (even  Palestine, 
which  was  part  of  it),  and  Faisal  was  named  the  constitutional  King.  At  the  same 
time  the  small  Iraq  congress  had  Tawfiq  al-Suwadi  name  ’Abdullah  as  its  monarch. 
In  the  prayers  ( khutba ) on  Friday,  in  the  mosques  from  Aleppo  to  Ma’an  (as  well  as 
Beirut)  his  name,  Faisal  I King  of  Syria  was  read.  The  declaration  of  his  son  as  King 
effectively  removed  the  Husaynid  ruler  in  Mecca  from  exerting  any  further  control 
as  King  of  the  Arabs  which  he  had  adopted  in  June  1917.  In  attendance  at  the  March 
8th  meeting  were  Colonel  Toulat  and  another  French  liaison  officer,  and  George 
Young  the  American  consul,  but  Colonel  Easton  the  British  officer  had  left  the  city. 

The  French  who  considered  Faisal  just  an  Amir  protested  strongly.  In  April  they 
announced  the  issuance  of  the  Syrian  Pound,  a franc-backed  paper  currency,  divided 
into  100  piastres  (1  piastre  = 20  centimes)  which  were  exchangeable  in  Paris  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  20  francs  to  the  Pound.  Its  use  in  the  Levant  amounted  to  a loan  to 
French  banks. 

Consequently  the  news  caused  demonstrations  in  Damascus  where  Faris  al-Khuri  the 
Finance  Minister  protested  the  issuance  of  the  banknotes  as  a usurpation  of  the  new 
nation’s  rights  and  declared  the  notes  illegal  in  Arab  Syria.  At  this  time  the  currency 
was  the  Egyptian  Pound  equal  to  100  piastres  (1000  milliemes).  There  was  a variety 
of  Ottoman  coins  circulating  including  gold  and  the  popular  silver  mejidiye  which 
served  as  the  basic  currency,  however  the  Ottoman  banknotes  had  suffered  rapid 
depreciation  for  years  and  were  declared  illegal  in  the  orders  for  currency  issued  by 
Allenby,  for  the  occupied  zones. 

The  Damascus  government  then  announced  the  creation  of  Arab  currency,  and  struck 
a dinar  in  gold  which  was  reported  in  the  local  newspaper  Al-Kinana  on  May  3rd 
1920.3  The  new  coin  as  described  herein  never  circulated  (Fig.  1).  The  government 
used  the  Dinar  as  a fictitious  unit  of  account,  and  issued  a decree  setting  the  exchange 
rate  between  the  Dinar  and  the  Egyptian  pound.  This  effectively  raised  taxes  by  28%, 
a step  found  necessary  because  Faisal’s  government  had  exhausted  taxation  and 
Britain  had  cancelled  the  monthly  subsidy  for  political  reasons.  The  government  had 
also  lacked  the  Customs  revenue  produced  at  the  coast.  These  were  critical  times, 
financially,  for  Faisal.4 

In  a further  step  to  assert  independence,  a new  flag  was  presented  at  the  March  8th 
meeting,  that  of  the  Arab  revolt  plus  an  insignia  a white  seven-pointed  star  in  the  red 
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triangle,  which  incidentally  appears  on  the  obverse  of  the  Dinar  and  top  of  the  crown 
above  it.  (This  insignia  does  seem  to  have  been  Hashemite  inspired  because  it  is  also 
used  on  the  present  day  flag  of  Jordan  and  as  a badge  of  rank  for  military  officers.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  too,  that  after  the  Turkish  Lira  banknote  had  been  replaced  by 
Egyptian  currency,  an  indigenous  5 millieme  postage  stamp  was  printed,  and  Ottoman 
postage  stamps  available,  were  overprinted  in  Arabic  with  "al-Hukumah  al-’ Arabiyah" 
and  "qirsh  Misri " (Fig.  2). 

After  Allenby  withdrew  his  army  units  from  northern  Syria  to  Palestine  and  the 
subsidy  to  Faisal  had  been  cancelled,  the  French  were  free  to  plan  their  moves  to  take 
over  all  of  Syria  and  to  oust  the  Faisal  government.  So,  on  July  14th  General 
Gouraud  issued  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  Faisal’s  government  should  accept 
unconditionally  the  French  Mandate  and  the  French-Syrian  Banknotes  among  other 
matters. 

To  gain  time,  Faisal  requested  clarification  of  certain  terms  and  stated  that  an 
acceptance  of  the  Banknotes  would  imply  suppression  of  the  Syrian  Dinar.  Gouraud 
refused  the  concession  arguing  that  the  Dinar  had  never  existed  materially  and  must 
be  dropped.  Whereupon  Faisal  argued  that  the  abolition  of  the  Dinar  would  seriously 
effect  the  financial  situation.  Gouraud  relented  slightly  and  promised  that  the  new 
Syrian  banknotes  would  include  the  term  in  Arabic  but  that  no  other  currency  either 
gold  or  paper  would  exist  beside  that  based  on  the  franc. 

Finally  Faisal  telegraphed  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  extended  ultimatum  at 
the  last  moment  on  July  23rd.  Apparently  this  acceptance  of  the  terms  in  full  was 
intentionally  overlooked  in  Beirut  by  Gouraud  (or  his  minions)  and  the  French  armed 
forces  were  sent  towards  Damascus.  A battle  was  fought  at  Khan  Maysalun  on  the 
early  morning  of  July  24th,  and  on  the  25th  the  French  forces  filed  into  Damascus. 

Although  no  reply  was  received  by  Faisal  to  his  acceptance  telegram,  he  did  receive 
a letter  dated  July  27th  from  Colonel  Toulat5  chief  of  the  French  mission  in 
Damascus  ordered  by  General  Henri  Gouraud,  who  had  achieved  all  he  had  wanted 
and  plannned  for  years.  It  is  interesting  to  read  it  since  it  ended  the  ’Ahd  al-Faisali 
(the  era  of  Faisal’s  rule)  of  22  months. 

To  Faisal  ( YR.H .):  I have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  Y.R.H.  a 
decision  of  the  French  Government  requesting  you  leave  Damascus  as 
soon  as  possible  by  way  of  the  Hejaz  railways  with  Y .R.H s family  and 
Suite.  A special  train  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Y. R.H.  and  Suite.  This 
train  will  leave  the  Hejaz  station  at  5 hours  to-morrow  July  28th  1920. 

I beg  Y.R.H.  to  accept  the  expression  of  my  high  consideration, 
(signed)  Toulat. 

He  did  leave  via  the  railway,  through  Palestine  and  later  Egypt  and  on  to  London. 
When  Iraq  was  officially  established  as  a British  Mandate,  Faisal  was  enthroned  after 
a plebiscite  in  1921.  Just  prior  to  his  death  in  September  1933  Iraq  was  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  and  became  an  independent  Arab  State,  Faisal’s  life-long  ambition. 
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Money  of  Account 
The  Syrian  Dinar  1920  A.D.  (Fig.  1) 


This  gold  coin  has  been  referred  to  by  historians  and  in  letters  in  Syrie-Liban  Foreign 
Ministry  Archives  (Paris).  It  came  to  the  attention  of  numismatists  when  a specimen 
was  illustrated  in  the  June  1st  1988  Auction  Sale  Catalogue  of  Spink  & Sons  (Lot 
#246).  In  November  1989  it  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  World  Coin  News  by  W. 
S.  Kable,  and  subsequently  in  Krause-Mishler  catalogs.  The  actual  mintage  figures 
are  not  known,  but  only  a few  specimens  exist. 


Fig.  1 


Obverse: 


A crown  with  a seven-pointed  star  on  top,  surmounts  an  oval  which 
contains  a similar  star  enlarged.  Two  branches  envelop  the  oval  which 
extend  left  and  right  above  the  date  1920  (in  Arabic  numerals). 
Around  which  are  three  legends  in  diwani  script  which  read  from  left 
to  right:  Dinar  / al-Mamlikat  / al-Suriya  (Dinar  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Syria). 


Reverse:  A small  version  of  the  seven-pointed  star  separates  the  ends  of  a 

wreath  knotted  at  the  base  above  the  date  1338  ("hijra-date"  in  Arabic 
numerals).  Most  of  the  space  within  the  wreath  contains  the  name 
Faisal  al-awwal  (Faisal  the  1st)  in  diwani  script  compressed  in  a 
circular  fashion  in  the  style  used  by  Ottoman  calligraphers. 

Size:  21.6mm.  Weight:  6.7gr.  Crudely  Struck.  (Photo  enlarged) 


and  rose  with  overprints  in  black:  al-Hukumah  al- 

Arabiyah  / qirsh  misri  1 .) 
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THE  WORLD’S  WORST  INFLATION 

Joel  Anderson,  Merced,  California,  NI  #433 

The  recent  civil  war  in  what  used  to  be  Y ugoslavia  has  brought  on  some  of  the  worst 
inflation  the  world  has  ever  known,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  famed  1923  hyper- 
inflation of  Germany.  In  1990,  with  the  collapse  of  "communism"  throughout  Europe, 
a new  currency  was  introduced,  with  one  of  the  "new"  Dinara  being  equal  to  10,000 
of  the  "old"  Dinara.  Inflation  picked  up  in  1992,  as  the  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovinia,  and  Macedonia  declared  their  independence  from  Yugoslavia.  Another 
new  currency  was  introduced,  with  one  of  the  "new"  Dinara  being  equal  to  ten  of  the 
previous  Dinara.  By  the  autumn  of  1993,  with  an  international  embargo  on 
Yugoslavia  and  the  country  trying  to  support  Serb  rebels  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Herzegovinia,  inflation  really  got  going,  and  another  new  currency  was  introduced, 
also  called  the  Dinara,  with  one  new  Dinara  equal  to  1 million  previous  Dinara. 
Paying  for  a war  by  running  the  printing  press  does  not  work.  Denominations  as  high 
as  500,000,000,000  Dinara  were  produced,  before  another  new  currency  was 
introduced  on  January  1,  1994,  with  one  of  the  new  Dinara  being  equal  to  1 Billion 
of  the  previous  Dinara  that  had  been  introduced  only  months  before.  Thus  it  took 
100,000,000,000,000,000,000  of  the  new  Dinara  to  equal  one  of  the  pre-1990  Dinara. 

Naturally  by  now  no  one  trusted  the  Yugoslav  currency.  The  German  Mark  had 
become  the  preferred  currency.  In  February  1994  the  Yugoslav  government  gave  up 
on  the  old  Dinara  and  started  over.  A new  currency,  tied  one  to  one  to  the  German 
Mark  was  introduced.  Production  was  severely  limited  based  on  the  amount  of  hard 
currency  on  hand  and  some  of  the  worst  inflation  the  world  ever  knew  came  to  an 
end. 

Most  of  the  notes  issued  during  this  inflationary  period  are  available  to  collectors. 
Be  careful  about  paying  the  prices  shown  in  the  paper  money  catalogs.  Many 
formerly  hard-to-find  notes  with  high  catalog  value  are  becoming  available  for  only 
few  dollars  each  or  less. 
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BEWARE  OF  BASE  COIN! 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


Confessions  of  a Coiner  is  a fascinating  22  page  tract  that  I came  across  quite  by 
chance  in  one  of  the  darker  recesses  of  the  Manchester  Central  Library. 
Unfortunately  it  is  anonymously  written,  and  undated  to  boot,  as  one  can  see  from  the 
title  page  here  reproduced  as  Fig.  1.  Fortunately,  we  can  deduce  certain  key  facts 
from  its  contents. 


BEWARE  OF  BASE  COIN! 


AN  EXPOSITION 


OF  TUP.  NEFARIOUS  SYSTEM  OF 


BAKING  AND  PASSING  SPURIOUS  COIN, 


AND  DEFRAUDING  TRADESMEN 


Of  every  description  by  the  purchasing  of  small  quantities  of  articles 
■ad  tendering  base  money  to  receive  in  exchange  the  current  coin  of  tb« 
realm,  being  the 


; CONFESSIONS  OF  A COINEB, 

. 

m the  PRESTON ' IIO USE  OF  CORRECTION. 


PIIESTON  : 

PRINTED  AND  SOLD  BY  JAMES  DRUMMOND, 
G8,  F HI  ARC)  ATE. 


Fig.  1 

The  Confessions  were  apparently  written  down  by  the  forger  himself  (for  he  had 
received  a basic  education),  in  the  confines  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  for  his  coining  activities.  The  text  has,  however,  been 
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edited  by  someone  else  - also  unnamed,  but  I presume  James  Drummond,  the 
publisher  - as  is  made  clear  by  bracketed  insertions  which  summarise  excised 
stretches  of  the  original.  Infuriatingly,  the  editor  has  done  his  stuff  with  "a  long 
explanation"  of  the  methods  used  to  pass  false  coin  into  circulation.  Nevertheless,  his 
summary  is  a good  one,  and  enough  remains  to  make  the  text  of  great  interest. 
Incidentally,  the  editor  does  refer  to  the  author  of  the  text  as  "H"  a couple  of  times, 
not  that  this  helps  much  with  identifying  the  author! 

As  to  date,  we  know  that  the  author  was  born  in  1800  and  that  he  was  "upwards  of 
fifty  years  of  age"  at  the  time  of  writing.  We  may  therefore  date  the  tract  to  the 
1850’s,  and  the  beginning  of  the  counterfeiting  operations  to  about  1835  or  later. 

The  text  is  of  interest  not  only  as  a background  to  Victorian  counterfeiting,  but  also 
as  a social  document.  It  gives  us  some  insight  into  wage  levels,  the  purchasing  power 
of  money,  and  the  working  conditions  of  the  time,  including  the  gruelling  hours  and 
the  use  of  child  labour.  We  read  of  large  families  and  correspondingly  large  child 
mortality;  of  hunger,  poverty  and  the  workhouse;  and  a brief  reference  to  the  ravages 
of  smallpox.  Plus  we  glimpse  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution,  in  particular  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  textiles  and  the  loss  of  peoples’  jobs  as  the  machines  took  over. 
The  destruction  of  the  power  looms  at  Lower  Darwen  by  an  angry  mob  in  1 826  was 
but  one  of  many  protests  against  such  job  losses.  (Today  we  have  the  same  complaint 
against  computerisation,  of  course.) 

As  to  the  reason  for  publishing  this  tract,  it  appears  to  have  been  for  the  moral  of  the 
author’s  life-story,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  those  curious  to  know  about 
counterfeiting:  principally  to  illustrate  the  dangers  of  strong  drink,  but  also  to 
demonstrate  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  dishonesty  the  worst.  (Some  British 
politicians  of  the  Conservative  persuasion  seem  to  have  found  ways  round  the  latter 
dictum,  but  it  is  generally  held  to  be  true.) 

But  to  get  to  the  actual  text  of  the  tract,  we  begin  by  quoting  in  full  the  first  couple 
of  pages,  as  this  will  give  readers  a good  idea  of  its  flavour: 

CONFESSION 

"I  was  bom  in  1800;  my  father  was  an  honest  and  an  upright  man,  but  he  was 
much  afraid  some  misfortune  would  occur  to  me,  and  his  word  has  proved  true,  for 
I have  gone  through  more  than  all  my  sisters  and  brothers  put  together,  but  I have 
earned  the  most  money.  With  all  my  earnings  I am  now  by  far  the  worst  off,  as  all 
my  sisters  and  brothers  are  in  very  creditable  circumstances,  while  I am  within  a 
prison  walls.  My  father  left  seven  children.  We  were  all  sent  to  live  with  my 
grandmother,  but  we  were  all  soon  separated.  I was  put  to  live  with  a man  at  the 
place  where  I was  bom.  He  was  a man  that  I believe  never  attended  any  place  of 
worship,  except  upon  the  occasion  of  a wedding  or  burying;  but  I often  heard  him 
and  his  mates  boasting  which  had  the  best  game  cock,  and  which  was  the  best  fighter. 
He  had  eight  brothers,  who  were  all  fighting  men:  they  were  all  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  they  kept  a snug  farm.  It  was  about  the  time  that  peace  was  made  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo:  for  weaving  a cut  of  what  was  called  narrow  74’s,  10s.  6d.  and  11s.  was 
paid:  the  same  is  now  woven  in  the  factory,  by  power,  for  5d.  per  cut. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  week,  for  two  or  three  days,  it  was  drinking,  lighting, 
and  cockfighting,  card  playing,  &c.  His  wife  died,  and  we  were  then  removed  to  his 
parents;  we  were  about  twenty  all  in  one  family.  There  I learned  to  know  what  it  was 
to  be  without  parents,  for  I was  under  the  control  of  the  whole  family;  if  I disobeyed 
any  of  them  1 was  rewarded  with  a kick  or  a blow.  One  Sunday  I went  to  see  my 
grandmother,  and  I had  four  or  five  cuts  on  my  forehead  and  ears,  some  of  them 
bleeding  at  the  time;  so  my  grandmother  got  me  into  the  factory,  in  Lower  Darwen, 
where  I was  bound  apprentice  for  seven  years.  I never  was  as  happy  as  I was  at  that 
time,  though  I never  saw  anything  like  religion  exercised.  The  master  was  not 
content  with  the  bell  ringing,  but  used  to  come  to  every  door  in  the  morning  to  call 
his  workpeople  up,  and  1 have  known  us  to  work  until  sometimes  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  and  on  Saturday  nights  occasionally  until  twelve;  and  after  that  time  he  would 
take  all  the  men  to  the  public-house  and  give  them  plenty  of  drink,  and  they  would 
continue  drinking  until  the  morning.  On  the  sabbath  they  would  lie  in  bed  all  day. 

I served  my  time  honestly,  and  I had  not  a bad  master  after  all,  but  he  was 
a heavy  drinker.  In  his  mill  a schoolmaster  attended  twice  every  day  to  teach  all  the 
hands  that  had  a mind,  and  from  him  I got  most  of  the  little  learning  I am  possessed 
of. 


I was  married  August,  1 824.  We  had  thirty-three  pounds  and  a few  shillings, 
and  all  things  went  on  very  smoothly  for  a long  time;  I still  kept  in  work  at  the  same 
mill,  and  we  got  on  very  well  until  the  mob  attacked  it  in  1826,  and  broke  all  the 
power-looms,  so  I was  six  months  without  work,  so  I went  over  to  Wigan,  and  I had 
ten  shillings  a week  for  looking  over  the  other  spinners,  and  I was  getting  upwards 
of  two  pounds  per  week  off  my  own  wheels,  and  all  this  time  I never  got  to  drinking, 
but  soon  after  I got  to  like  drink,  and  made  a practice  of  going  every  Saturday  night 
with  my  wife  and  the  other  spinners,  till  at  last  I got  to  taking  whole  days.  When  I 
first  started  to  drink  I had  above  two  hundred  pounds  in  money,  and  as  good  furniture 
as  any  working  man  need  have.  We  had  been  married  about  nine  years  before  I 
began  resorting  to  these  places,  which  have  been  my  destruction.  I was  a happy  man. 
I used  to  have  my  children  well  clad,  well  fed,  clean  and  comfortable,  and  my  wife 
the  same;  and  I could  go  to  a place  of  worship  on  a Sunday.  When  the  labour  at  the 
factory  was  over  I used  to  work  two  or  three  hours  at  home  for  my  own  pleasure  and 
advantage.  I had  a lathe  and  got  many  a crown  for  making  chairs,  &c.  I carried  on 
drinking  for  a long  time,  still  going  longer  and  worse,  until  my  money  began  to 
lessen  very  fast,  so  I began  to  be  more  steady,  and  did  not  drink  much  for  near 
twelve  months.  I earned  that  time,  with  what  I got  in  the  factory,  upwards  of  three 
pounds  every  week,  so  in  one  year  I saved  between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds, 
besides  maintaining  a wife  and  four  children.  When  I think  on  those  days,  and  my 
being  now  confined  in  a prison,  and  that  same  wife  likewise,  and  one  of  those  dear 
children  that  we  used  to  take  such  delight  in,  confined  within  a few  yards  of  me! 
And  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  do  you  think,  seeing  that  my  former  circumstances 
were  so  prosperous?  I can  explain  the  cause  in  a very  few  words;  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath,  drunkenness,  and  bad  company;  but  drunkenness,  I do  affirm  most  solemnly, 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  other  evils." 

The  author  worked  at  this  mill  for  twelve  years,  but  it  closed  on  the  death  of  the 
owner  at  which  time  he  left  Wigan  and  moved  to  Bolton,  where  he  ran  a beer-house 
(not  the  best  occupation  for  a budding  alcoholic)  and  took  a job  in  a factory. 
Unfortunately,  the  beer-house  proved  too  much  of  a temptation  to  our  author  and  his 
fellow  factory  workers,  and  trouble  loomed  when  they  began  to  take  five  or  six  quarts 
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of  ale  into  work  with  them,  and  to  drink  it  when  the  overlooker  had  his  back  turned! 

"At  this  time  my  wages  on  an  average,  after  paying  for  rent,  milk,  and  beef, 
was  about  thirty-two  shillings  per  week,  clear;  but  I found  that  the  hot  factory,  and 
so  much  drink  was  causing  my  health  to  decline,  so  I left  Bolton  and  went  to  spin  for 
Mr.  Sidebottom,  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  old  people  came  to  live  with  me,  and  we  were 
very  comfortable.  I was  getting  much  less  money  than  at  Bolton,  but  we  began  to 
mend,  for  I began  to  joiner  a little  at  night,  and  it  was  well  I did  so,  as  the  mill  went 
on  short  time  for  above  six  months;  and  as  there  was  no  one  who  kept  a joiner’s  shop 
I got  as  much  work  as  I could  do.  Just  at  that  time  my  wife  fell  sick,  and  continued 
so  above  twelve  months,  and  then  one  of  the  children  died.  I took  much  to  drinking 
through  the  death  of  that  boy;  but  drinking  was  a sinful  folly,  and  if  I had  the  same 
to  do  now,  I think  that  instead  of  flying  to  the  ale-house  I should  fly  to  the  house  of 
God.  At  this  time  I was  getting  but  small  wages  comparatively,  about  one  pound  two 
or  three  per  week;  and  my  three  children  used  to  get  about  ten  shillings  per  week 
between  them." 

After  further  changes  of  jobs,  the  death  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  continued  heavy 
drinking,  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Blackburn.  Here  it  was  that: 

"....my  wife  took  to  drinking  very  heavy;  she  had  got  acquainted  with  a class 
of  women  that  made  a constant  practise  of  drinking;  often  when  we  came  from  the 
mill  have  we  found  her  drunk  in  bed,  and  nothing  prepared  for  us  to  eat,  and  having 
at  that  time  four  children  unfit  for  work,  who  was  destroying  and  wasting  the 
provisions  we  had  to  live  on  for  want  of  a mother  too  look  after  them." 

To  rescue  his  wife  from  this  bad  company,  he  decided  that  the  family  had  to  leave 
Blackburn: 


"....so  we  v/ent  to  Bolton,  and  I made  the  acquaintance  of  a regular  set  of 
drunkard's,  who  would  do  almost  anything  to  obtain  money  to  spend  in  drink.  I was 
always  ready  for  a spree,  and  they  were  never  short  of  money,  though  they  were 
scarcely  ever  seen  to  work.  One  of  them  was  a very  good  shoemaker,  his  name  was 
N — . S — .,  the  other  was  a labourer,  and  went  by  two  or  three  different  names.  One 
day  as  we  were  all  drinking  at  my  house  upon  a Sunday,  I said  to  them,  1 do  not 
know  how  you  men  scheme  it,  for  you  are  never  without  money,  and  you  work  very 
little.  "Ah,"  said  one  of  my  new  pals,  "there  is  none  that  will  work  except  fools  and 
horses;"  and  I said  I should  be  very  glad  if  they  would  teach  me,  for  I was  getting 
very  tired  of  working:  and  they  did  learn  me  to  my  sorrow.  A very  short  time  after 
they  told  me  the  grand  secret,  that  they  got  their  living  by  making  and  paying  bad 
money,  and  they  told  me  they  could  get  as  much  money  on  a Saturday  night  as  I 
could  get  in  a whole  week  by  working." 

The  method  of  paying  or  passing  false  coin  was  quite  simple  and  involved  two 
people,  the  one  who  actually  passed  the  coin  over  the  counter,  and  his  assistant.  The 
latter  carried  the  "swag"  or  stock  of  base  coin,  a large  bottle  and  a basket.  The 
former,  the  front  man  as  we  would  call  him,  carried  some  genuine  silver  coins,  a 
single  piece  of  base  coin,  and  a small  bottle.  If  the  pair  went  to  a public  house  or 
beer-shop,  say,  the  front  man  would  ask  for  a noggin  of  rum  or  gin,  pour  it  into  the 
small  bottle,  and  tender  the  base  coin  - usually  a half  crown  (=  2s  6d).  If  the  barman 
spotted  the  base  coin  and  refused  it  (which  seldom  happened,  the  editor  of  the  text 
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assures  us),  good  money  was  offered  instead.  The  front  man  could  always  pretend 
that  it  was  a false  coin  which  must  have  been  foisted  on  him  without  his  realising  it, 
and,  since  he  was  only  carrying  one  such  forgery,  his  story  was  plausible,  or  at  least 
could  not  be  disproved.  Carrying  a pocket  full  of  duds  was,  of  course,  more 
dangerous,  since  he  ran  a real  risk  of  being  searched  and  arrested  for  the  deliberate 
passing  of  false  coin,  after  which  his  house  or  lodgings  would  be  searched  for 
moulds,  crucibles  and  so  forth,  to  see  if  he  was  the  actual  forger.  But  of  course  it 
was  the  accomplice  in  the  background  who  had  the  pocket  full  of  duds,  and  he  could 
disappear  pretty  sharpish  if  trouble  looked  like  starting. 

If  the  transaction  was  successful,  the  front  man  had  his  noggin  in  the  small  bottle, 
plus  the  (genuine)  change  from  his  dud  half  crown,  usually  about  2s  4lAd  our  editor 
tells  us.  Outside,  the  noggin  was  poured  into  the  accomplice’s  large  bottle,  the  front 
man  was  given  another  base  coin,  and  the  process  was  repeated  in  the  next  bar  or 
shop.  In  the  case  of  a shop,  the  front  man  asked  for  half  a pound  of  sugar  or  half  an 
ounce  of  tobacco  or  similar,  instead  of  the  noggin,  but  the  end  result  was  much  the 
same:  goods  were  obtained,  which  went  into  the  accomplice’s  basket,  plus  2s  or  2s 
3d  change  in  good  money.  If  all  went  well,  as  it  usually  did,  the  pair  ended  up  with 
a large  bottle  of  liquor,  a basket  of  shopping,  and  pockets  full  of  genuine  coins! 

Our  author  describes  his  first  experience  of  passing  false  coins  in  the  following 
passage.  He  is  in  the  company  of  NS  and  the  above  mentioned  labourer  with  "two 
or  three  different  names": 

"....we  all  three  set  off  to  Tyldesley  Banks.  We  went  through  Straight  Gate, 
and  came  back  through  Chowbent  and  we  paid  that  afternoon  and  night  about  four 
pounds:  they  declared  I was  one  of  the  best  payers  they  ever  saw;  and  no  doubt  I did 
my  part  well,  for  they  gave  me  drink,  and  drink  possesses  me  of  a false  spirit.  They 
gave  me  ten  shillings  for  my  share  in  that  afternoon’s  work,  and  ten  shillings  in  bad 
money;  and  I paid  that  ten  on  Sunday  in  good  time;  but  when  they  got  to  know  I paid 
it  in  Bolton,  they  said  I must  not  pay  any  more,  for  it  was  very  bad  to  pay  in  the 
town  we  reside  in,  for  it  may  cause  suspicion,  and  that  sometimes  caused  inspection. 
I kept  company  with  those  men  upwards  of  twelve  months,  making  and  paying  more 
or  less  every  week.  I had  left  off  work  long  before  the  year  end,  and  followed 
nothing  except  the  bad-money  trade  and  drinking.  But  I had  many  narrow  escapes 
from  the  police.  My  companions  said  if  they  were  taken  it  would  go  very  hard  with 
them,  as  they  had  both  been  in  prison  two  or  three  times;  they  were  both  taken  before 
me.  While  we  were  all  drinking  in  a liquor-vault  in  Bolton,  in  came  three  policemen, 
and  took  both  of  them,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  me;  so  I went  home  as  soon  as  1 
could,  and  removed  all  that  was  in  my  house  out  of  the  way,  for  I had  about  four  or 
five  pounds  of  bad  money  there  at  the  time,  and  three  moulds.  They  were  both 
committed  to  Kirkdale  for  the  assizes." 

While  they  were  awaiting  trial,  our  author  tried  his  hand  at  making  his  own  base  coin 
from  "a  dozen  of  Dixon’s  spoons",  melted  down.  The  results,  however,  were  "the 
worst  I ever  saw",  so  he  gave  up  trying,  and  went  back  to  regular  work.  Some  time 
later  he  acted  as  a witness  for  the  defence  at  his  friends’  trial,  and  "they  both  got 
acquitted".  Once  free,  of  course,  they  were  soon  at  it  again,  but  it  wasn’t  long  before 
the  author  himself  was  arrested.  The  editor  of  the  text  tells  the  story  thus: 
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"(The  details  of  his  trial  at  the  assizes  follow.  It  seems  that  a young  man  had 
accidentally  seen  him  (while  drunk)  visit  the  place  where  the  base  money  was 
"planted,"  and  had  given  infomiation  to  the  police,  who  apprehended  him  when 
visiting  the  spot  a second  time.  His  defence  was,  that  finding  the  money  accidentally, 
he  had  taken  one  shilling  to  a watchmaker  to  leam  if  it  were  silver;  and  had  returned 
for  the  remainder  to  have  all  the  pieces  examined.  This  story  procured  his 
acquittal!)" 

Whilst  awaiting  trial  at  Kirkdale,  a fellow  prisoner  gave  him  the  address  of  a man  in 
Manchester  who  could  supply  "any  quantity  of  base  money."  On  his  acquittal,  and 
clutching  a letter  of  introduction  (!),  our  author  "got  five  pounds  from  him,  and  they 
were  very  good  ones."  Unfortunately,  this  supplier  disappeared  to  America,  and  after 
another  abortive  attempt  to  make  his  own  false  coin,  and  a somewhat  feeble  attempt 
to  gain  more  regular  employment,  our  author  was  back  with  NS  and  the  labourer  with 
several  names  again.... 

"I  asked  them  what  I must  give  them  to  make  me  a few  pounds,  and  N — . 
S — . said  they  would  make  me  ten  pounds  for  ten  shillings,  if  I would  find  the  metal, 
and  they  would  come  to  my  house  to  make  it  on  Sunday  morning: — Sunday  was  the 
best  day  for  making,  as  the  police  were  always  engaged  on  other  business;  and  I was 
to  buy  a dozen  of  Dixon’s  best  britannia  metal  spoons.  (Alter  minutely  describing 
the  manufacture  of  twelve  pounds  in  base  coin,  he  continues)  we  all  got  quite  drunk 
that  night  before  we  parted,  and  it  was  the  last  time  we  three  got  drunk  together,  for 
in  a few  weeks  we  were  all  three  in  prison,  myself  first.  I was  taken  in  Bolton,  in 
a drunken  state,  with  about  thirty  base  sixpences,  shillings,  and  half-crowns  in  my 
possession,  for  which  I got  twelve  months;  and  before  I served  out  my  time  they  both 
came  in  for  trial;  W.  was  taken  in  foe  act  of  making,  and  N.  got  acquitted  again.  N. 
is  a very  sharp  man,  for  he  has  been  transported  for  seven  years,  and  he  served  the 
whole  of  his  time.  The  police  of  Bolton  has  made  many  attempts  to  catch  him.  I 
have  known  him  to  make  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  pounds  at  a time,  but  he  pays 
very  little  himself;  he  makes  it  for  sale  to  parties  in  Bolton.  There  is  two  or  three 
that  follows  foe  same  occupation  in  Blackburn, — at  least  there  was  when  I came  to 
prison,  but  they  are  not  so  perfect  as  those  in  Bolton.  Though  1 have  made  base  coin 
myself,  I always  prefer  buying  it,  for  whenever  I made  any  I trembled  much  and 
constantly  imagined  I heard  something  about  foe  door.  If  anything  touched  the  door, 
it  was  all  over,  for  I should  off  with  foe  crucible  and  break  foe  moulds  in  pieces." 

When  our  author  was  released  from  prison,  he  found  his  wife  and  younger  children 
in  the  workhouse,  the  older  children  having  left  to  make  their  own  living.  Homeless 
and  penniless  he  went  back  to  his  old  friends  and  earned  some  ready  cash  by  passing 
some  false  money.  Then: 

"On  Monday  morning  my  wild  got  a pound  from  foe  overseer  to  leave  the 
workhouse,  with  which  we  bought  furniture,  and  I got  work  for  myself  and  as  many 
of  my  family  as  was  able  to  work:  we  had  not  been  above  ten  days  in  work  before 
foe  police  came  to  foe  factory  and  told  the  master  we  were  a set  of  bad-money 
makers,  so  foe  master  sent  for  me  and  told  me  we  must  get  another  situation  as  we 
had  been  very  badly  reported  to  him,  so  we  were  all  without  work  again." 

It  was  a tightening  spiral,  of  course.  With  little  prospect  of  work  and  a large  family 
to  support,  passing  false  money  was  almost  the  only  realistic  option  open  to  them. 
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Unfortunately  our  author’s  wife  was  soon  arrested,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three 
months  in  the  Preston  House  of  Correction.  (For  some  reason  not  given,  another 
woman  arrested  with  her  got  6 months.) 

"So  I was  left  with  eight  children  for  that  time,  five  of  whom  were  not  able 
to  work,  had  there  been  any  for  them;  but  there  was  no  work  at  that  time  for  one- 
third  the  people  of  Lancashire,  as  almost  all  the  factories  were  either  standing  or 
running  short  time.  So  I went  to  the  relieving  officer  and  before  the  board  of 
guardians,  but  the  workhouse  was  full,  so  they  gave  me  a paper  to  get  soup  and 
bread,  and  I was  very  thankful  for  it,  but  all  we  got  from  the  charity  was  not 
sufficient  for  my  family,  for  we  were  nine  in  all:  how  were  we  to  live?  To  carry  on 
with  bad  money  was  very  dangerous,  and  owing  to  my  wife  being  taken,  the  police 
came  several  times  to  my  house  to  search,  so  I got  a few  shillings  from  the  relieving 
officer  to  begin  barbaring;  but  I got  very  little  custom,  so  I was  determined  to  see  my 
children  starving  no  longer,  for  we  were  whole  days  and  never  tasted  food,  so  I went 
to  Bolton  to  see  if  my  old  mate  N — . S — . could  do  anything  for  me." 

He  couldn’t  - he  was  doing  12  months  in  the  New  Bailey  Prison,  Manchester,  for 
receiving  stolen  goods!  But  his  wife  helped  our  author  out  with  a few  shillings,  some 
food  for  his  children,  and  some  stolen  scrap-metal  for  making  base  coin.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  he  fell  in  with  an  old  man  referred  to  only  as  O,  with  whom  he 
set  out  to  pass  £3  worth  of  base  coin: 

"The  next  day  being  Saturday  we  went  to  Burnley,  but  came  back  that  night, 
having  paid  them  all  in  Burnley  and  the  neighbourhood  before  eleven  o’clock  the 
same  night.  The  old  man  was  well  up  to  passing  base  coin;  he  was  dressed  like  a 
farmer.  When  we  got  home  the  good  money  amounted  to  two  pounds  fourteen 
shillings,  besides  the  things  we  purchased.  On  Monday  we  got  the  remainder  in 
readiness  and  agreed  to  go  to  a little  village  called  Parlock,  and  to  take  any  little 
villages  or  hamlet  on  our  way.  We  returned  on  Thursday,  but  not  with  the  same 
success  as  on  Saturday,  though  we  got  them  all  paid,  but  the  old  man  was  several 
times  refused,  and  in  one  place  they  fetched  the  police,  but  the  old  man  told  so 
plausible  a story  that  they  let  him  go." 

So  it  continued.  Our  author’s  children  urged  him  to  quit  while  he  was  ahead,  but  the 
old  man  persuaded  him  otherwise.  As  a safety  precaution  they  decided  to  take  a 
house  at  Church  Parish,  some  distance  outside  Blackburn: 

"....we  then  went  back  to  Blackburn  and  got  all  we  wanted,  a dozen  of 
Dixon’s  spoons,  a crucible,  a few  gas  cinders,  coals,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  metal 
I had  in  plant.  We  put  all  into  a box,  so  that  no  one  would  have  suspicion,  and  we 
got  the  box  on  a cart  that  was  going  to  that  place.  We  got  to  the  house  which  was 
up  an  entry,  made  a good  fire,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  moulds,  so  that  they  would 
be  dry  by  morning,  for  we  thought  it  would  be  the  safest  plan  not  to  run  any  before 
morning,  as  we  should  not  require  a light  in  the  chamber.  We  made  four  moulds, 
three  half-crowns,  and  one  shilling.  There  is  more  art  in  making  half-crown  than 
shilling  moulds;  so  while  the  old  man  made  the  moulds  I went  to  buy  as  much  food 
as  would  last  us  all  day,  and  four  shillings  worth  of  drink.  So  when  we  had  made 
all  secure,  we  took  some  refreshment,  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  he  sleeping  as 
sound  as  if  he  had  been  in  bed.  I got  about  an  hour’s  bad  sleep,  as  the  least  noise 
I heard  in  an  instant,  although  the  worse  for  drink,  so  I got  up  and  took  another  good 
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swig  at  the  rum  bottle,  while  0.  continued  snoring  as  if  what  we  were  doing  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  as  comfortable  as  if  in  bed.  I thought  if  he  got  taken  a time  or 
two  he  would  not  sleep  so  comfortable,  though  he  had  no  family.  So  I sat  us  and 
kept  an  eye  to  the  moulds.  When  it  was  broad  daylight,  we  got  the  fire  in  proper 
order,  and  called  the  old  man  up,  and  melted  the  metal,  and  to  it  we  went  with  all 
four  moulds,  and  in  about  two  hours  we  had  run  all  the  metal  that  I had  brought  from 
Bolton,  and  there  was  little  short  of  ten  pounds;  and  I think  it  was  the  best  base  coin 
I ever  made.  We  then  got  a little  food,  and  some  more  drink,  and  we  melted  all  the 
twelve  spoons,  and  we  set  to  it  again,  and  in  about  two  hours  more  we  had  finished 
the  whole  of  the  metal,  and  the  spoons  made  near  nine  pounds.  So  we  began  to  get 
about  ten  pounds  ready  for  paying,  that  we  might  not  have  the  trouble  of  carrying 
them  about  with  us:  the  old  man  said  he  could  pay  all  we  had  made  in  one  week, 
they  were  so  good.  They  were  all  ready  before  night,  and  we  cleaned  up  the  house, 
and  went  and  planted  the  "swag,"  then  we  took  the  key  back,  making  an  excuse 
which  sufficed.  The  old  man  kept  five  half-crowns,  which  he  commenced  paying  as 
soon  as  dark;  he  took  one  and  was  back  again  with  change  in  five  minutes,  and  we 
paid  the  other  in  about  ten,  so  then  we  got  the  swag  and  the  box,  and  returned  to 
Blackburn;  as  we  went  on  the  road  he  paid  three  more  and  one  shilling.  We  agreed 
to  go  off  in  the  morning  and  not  return  until  we  had  parted  with  them  all.  He  had 
about  five  pounds  upon  him  in  good  money,  which  he  said  he  should  give  to  my 
oldest  girl  to  take  care  of  for  him.  Before  starting  I told  my  daughter  to  be  very 
steady,  and  not  let  any  one  know  she  had  the  money,  and  be  sure  to  get  the  soup,  and 
attend  at  the  office.  So  the  old  man  gave  her  his  money  to  take  care  of  until  we 
returned,  and  he  would  bring  her  a dress,  and  I told  all  the  children  to  be  good,  as  I 
should  see  Manchester  before  I came  back,  and  would  bring  them  something.  So  we 
went  to  Haslingden  that  night;  next  day  we  went  through  Ramsbottom,  Bury, 
Heywood,  and  Rochdale,  where  we  took  lodgings,  and  he  paid  all  that  night,  and  I 
never  saw  anything  pass  like  them  in  all  my  life;  we  had  the  two  bottles  with  us,  the 
big  one  being  nearly  full  of  all  sorts  of  spirits  mixed  together.  About  twelve  we 
returned  to  our  lodgings,  with  plenty  of  good  money — about  £7,  and  a basket-full  of 
all  kinds  of  food  and  other  articles.  In  the  morning  we  got  the  money  changed  for 
gold.  In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  we  set  of  to  the  village  of  Smallbridge,  and  were 
back  again  about  nine,  and  we  had  got  between  three  and  four  pounds  more  in  good 
money,  and  the  bottle  was  nearly  full  of  spirits  again,  having  paid  most  at  public- 
houses  and  beer-houses;  being  Sunday,  the  shops  were  shut." 

It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  sometimes  lengthy  peregrinations  involved  in  the 
passing  of  base  coin  (Fig.  2).  In  addition  to  the  routes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
passage,  the  editor  of  the  text  mentions  others  in  his  summary.  Great  quantities  were 
passed  "in  Preston,  Chorley  &c."  On  another  occasion  they  took  a route  through 
Mellor  and  Ribchester  to  Clitheroe,  returning  to  Blackburn  via  Whalley  "with  upwards 
of  £9  in  good  money,  a basket  full  of  all  kinds  of  articles  and  a bottle  full  of  all  kinds 
of  spirits."  A few  days  later  they  headed  for  Yorkshire,  "through  Keighley,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  and  through  Skipton,  home,  having  been  about  nine  days  away." 

But  time  was  running  out.  "I  put  too  much  confidence  in  myself,"  our  author  admits, 
"but  I was  not  aware  that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  me." 

Normally  all  the  dud  coins  and  the  equipment  for  making  them  were  kept  hidden 
outside  the  house,  for  obvious  reasons.  However,  on  one  occasion,  though  the 
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equipment  itself  was  not  in  the  house,  some  £15  worth  of  dud  coins  were,  for  there 
hadn’t  been  enough  time  to  "fage"  them  properly.  ("Putting  the  fage"  on  base  coin 
involved  rubbing  it  for  a short  time  "with  a certain  preparation"  so  as  to  remove  "the 
blue  appearance  and  slippery  feel  it  would  otherwise  have.")  Of  course,  the  police 
chose  to  call  at  precisely  this  moment.  Amazingly,  thanks  to  the  quick  thinking  of 
the  old  man  and  a skilful  piece  of  deception  which,  infuriatingly,  the  editor  has 
excised  from  the  text,  the  false  coin  was  not  found,  and  they  escaped  arrest: 

"So  when  all  had  got  quiet,  the  old  man  took  them  out  of  the  house  and  planted  them 
until  the  next  day,  when  we  went  to  Preston  with  about  five  pounds;  we  came  back 
the  same  night,  having  paid  them  all.  On  Monday  we  went  to  Preston  again,  and 
through  Chorley  and  Leyland,  and  took  all  the  little  places  we  could  on  our  way,  and 
returned  home  on  Wednesday  again,  with  the  whole  paid.  We  only  spent  two  pounds 
in  paying  fifteen.  We  paid  most  at  grocers’  shops,  so  that  we  had  a large  quantity 
of  groceries,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  house.  Well,  on  Friday  my  wife  would  be  at 
liberty,  and  I was  determined  she  should  be  provided  with  a new  suit  of  clothes,  as 
the  neighbours  were  watching  so  closely,  and  I knew  they  were  aware  of  her  return. 
So  I got  them,  and  I was  at  the  gate  erf  Preston  House  of  Correction  with  them." 

That  counterfeiting  was  a profitable  business  in  relation  to  working  in  a factory  has 
already  been  made  clear  enough  by  comparison  of  the  amounts  passed  and  the  various 
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weekly  wages  mentioned.  It  becomes  even  clearer  when  our  author  tells  us  that  on 
his  wife’s  release  he  gave  her  £10  in  gold,  and  later  £5  more;  and  that  in  Preston, 
before  returning  to  Blackburn,  they  spent  £3  on  presents  and  clothing  for  the  children. 
They  must  also  have  been  locally  quite  famous  by  now,  for  on  their  return  home  "the 
neighbours  all  flocked  to  their  doors,  and  we  went  very  slow  that  they  might  see  us." 
But  being  famous  isn’t  everything: 

"In  the  morning,  while  we  were  getting  our  breakfast,  with  the  rum  bottle  on 
the  table,  in  came  two  of  the  police  to  search  again,  but  they  did  not  continue  their 
search  so  very  long;  so  I went  with  the  police  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  the 
neighbours  were  all  out  at  their  doors  expecting  to  see  them  take  me  off  hand -cuffed; 
so  when  they  were  gone  we  began  to  consider  it  would  not  do  to  stay  any  longer  in 
Blackburn,  as  it  was  evident  neither  us  nor  the  children  could  go  out  without  being 
watched:  so  we  agreed  to  get  our  furniture  packed  up  and  go  to  Staley  Bridge." 

Within  four  or  five  months,  the  police  there  were  onto  them  too,  but  he  and  the  old 
man  still  managed  to  pass  from  £10  to  £15  worth  of  base  coin  each  week.  When  the 
police  visits  became  bi-weekly,  they  moved  again  - to  Bolton,  Hyde,  Royton  and 
Oldham. 


"We  continued  to  go  on  with  the  base  coin  until  I was  taken  again  with  two 
of  my  children,  and  we  were  all  three  sent  to  Kirkdale  until  the  assizes.  While  we 
were  waiting  there,  I got  a letter  that  my  wife  was  confined  of  a son,  and  that  she  had 
three  children  bad  with  the  small  pox,  and  that  the  youngest  child  at  home  was  dead. 
That  child  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  money  that  Staley  Bridge  was  possessed  of. 

At  the  Assizes  we  were  brought  in  guilty,  and  I was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months, 
and  my  children  to  nine  months’  imprisonment.  When  I came  out  I found  my  wife 
and  all  the  least  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse;  those  who  could  do  for  themselves 
had  all  forsaken  their  mother  on  account  of  her  drinking;  and  one  that  got  nine 
months  with  me,  at  Kirkdale,  was  again  serving  another  year  in  Preston  House  of 
Correction  for  base  coin,  for  she  had  been  with  my  son  at  Clitheroe,  and  was  taken 
at  that  place." 

After  this  he  went  straight  again  for  a while,  and  got  work  weaving  on  the  power 
looms  in  Preston,  earning  10s  to  12s  per  week.  Later,  with  the  help  of  his  son,  he  ran 
four  looms  and  managed  to  earn  "one  pound  three  or  four  every  week."  But  he 
wasn’t  satisfied  with  this,  and  moved  back  to  Staley  Bridge  again,  where  he  got  a 
similar  job  which  paid  25s  to  30s  per  week.  At  this  time  his  daughter  was  freed  from 
prison,  but  within  weeks  she  became  involved  with  a young  man  who  was  also  in  the 
bad  money  business,  and  she  ran  off  to  Blackburn  with  him.  Father  pursued  daughter, 
and  a meeting  took  place  at  a public  house.  Unfortunately  the  police  got  wind  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  back  in  town,  and  invited  themselves  to  the  gathering,  finding  "a 
purse  on  the  floor  containing  ten  base  shillings."  Whose  it  was  exactly,  is  not  made 
clear,  but  it  would  appear  that  it  was  this  which  led  to  our  author  sitting  in  his  prison 
cell  writing  his  memoirs. 

As  I said  at  the  outset,  the  purpose  behind  the  publication  of  this  fascinating  little 
tract  appears  partly  to  be  the  moral  of  the  story,  in  illustration  of  which  I can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  our  author’s  closing  remarks: 
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"Well,  I will  bring  this  corruptible  memoir  to  a close,  and  1 hope  that  all 
whose  hands  it  may  fall  into  may  look  at  it  in  (he  light  it  is  intended.  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  Yes;  for  whosoever  defraudeth  his  neighbour  shall  be  found  out,  as  my 
present  situation  shows;  my  wife  is  in  prison  and  my  eldest  son  also.  1 am  the  father 
of  nine  children,  or  was  so  when  I came  here,  but  up  to  the  time  I write  this  I have 
heard  nothing  of  them;  we  have  had  thirteen  children;  I am  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  my  constitution  much  injured  through  imprisonment.  We  have  completely 
lost  our  character.  Had  I done  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  my 
children  might  have  proved  a blessing  to  me  and  my  wife  in  our  old  age;  and  I am 
convinced,  had  I done  as  I should  have  done,  that  one  or  two  of  those  children  now 
in  their  graves  would  now  have  been  living,  for  my  wife  through  having  to  look  after 
me,  and  being  in  trouble,  neglected  the  little  ones.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  as  a 
penitent,  that  those  who  read  this  narrative  may  profit  by  it,  and  I wish  the  reader  to 
compare  the  commencement  of  my  married  life  when  I never  frequented  the  public- 
house,  and  was  happy  in  my  own  house,  with  the  amusement  of  joinering  or  bird- 
cage making,  with  that  which  followed.  The  publicans  got  so  little  of  my  money  that 
we  had  always  credit  sufficient,  and  no  person  had  to  say,  if  they  came  to  see  us,  we 
were  short  of  anything.  There  could  not  be  a more  happy  couple  than  we  were;  we 
never  had  a cross  word  for  years  after  our  marriage,  and  as  to  blows  I never  struck 
my  wife  in  all  my  life.  Ah,  but  since  I had  to  with  that  destructive  and  ruinous  drink 
and  base  coin,  I have  been  the  most  unhappy  man  living." 

Here  the  tract  ends,  being  followed  merely  by  the  editor’s  estimate  that  the  author  and 
his  accomplices  "must  have  passed  more  than  £600  in  counterfeit  coin"  in  the  course 
of  their  dubious  careers. 

I have  in  my  collection  of  contemporary  forgeries  a base  metal  copy  of  a half  crown 
of  Queen  Victoria,  dated  1844.  A large  notch  in  one  edge  shows  that  at  some  time 
in  the  past  it  was  tested  (and  found  wanting!).  I also  have  a base  metal  copy  of  a 
Gothic  florin  dated  1856,  which  has  a number  of  digs  in  its  obverse,  again,  I presume, 
test  marks.  I bought  both  of  these  pieces  from  the  junk  boxes  of  two  local  coin 
dealers  and  in  idle  moments  I wonder  if  either  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
author  of  this  tract  and  his  associates.  Unfortunately,  of  course,  I will  never  know... 


Addendum: 


A note  on  Dixon’s  best  Britannia  metal  spoons. 

"Britannia  metal"  is  an  alloy  of  tin,  copper  and  antimony.  In  appearance  it  is  similar 
to  polished  pewter.  The  alloy  was  used  for  cutlery  from  about  1790  onwards. 

The  "Dixon"  probably  refers  to  James  Dixon,  a Sheffield  firm  who  produced  silver, 
silver  plate  and  Britannia  metal  objects  under  different  company  names  from  about 
1806.  By  the  mid  nineteenth  century  they  were  trading  as  James  Dixon  & Sons. 
Using  machine  methods,  they  made  large  quantities  of  Britannia  cutlery,  including 
spoons. 

My  thanks  for  the  foregoing  information  go  to  Ruth  A.  Shrigley,  the  Curator  of 
Decorative  Arts,  Manchester  City  Art  Galleries. 
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THE  ICO  AND  OTHER  COUNTERMARKS 
ON  BRAZILIAN  COINS 

A.  O.  F.  De  Barros,  Scarsdale,  New  York,  NI  #2201 


The  insurgents  of  Ico,  a city  in  the  Brazilian  northeastern  state  of  Ceara,  neither 
issued  any  coinage  nor  countermarked  any  Brazilian  or  foreign  coins  during  the 
revolutionary  period  from  the  late  1820s  to  the  early  1830s.  This  statement  may 
come  as  a surprise  to  a number  of  collectors  and  dealers  who  consider  certain 
countermarks  on  Brazilian  coins  as  being  the  product  of  the  Ico  insurgents.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  in  Brazil,  misinformed  collectors  and  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  work  done  on  this  subject  by  K.  Prober,  a respected  numismatist,  also  believe 
that  coins  bearing  the  countermark  ICO  or  other  similar  countermarks  such  as  ICO, 
YCO,  IGO  or  JGO  were  actually  issued  by  the  insurgents.  This  is  not  true.  Of  the 
eleven  types  of  countermarks  known,  containing  the  letters  ICO,  ICjO,  IGO,  JGO  and 
YCO,  seven  are  undoubtely  counterfeit.  These  are  relatively  recent  conconctions 
made  by  unscrupulous  persons  to  mislead  inexperienced  collectors. 

In  addition  to  the  countermarks  on  Brazilian  coppers,  there  are  also  silver  coins,  both 
Brazilian  and  Hispanic,  that  bear  some  of  the  fake  countermarks.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  are  at  least  four  known  ICO  countermarks  that  were  issued  by 
merchants  and  fazenda  (hacienda)  owners  inter  alia  to  make  up  for  insufficient 
quantities  of  small  denomination  coins  which  were  used  mainly  to  pay  wages  to  then- 
workers,  particularly  in  the  interior.  In  this  connection,  by  withdrawing  hundreds  of 
regular  copper  coins  from  circulation  and  countermarking  them  with  his  initials,  the 
fazenda  owner  basically  expected  the  countermarked  coins  to  circulate  only  within  his 
Estate,  often  at  a value  higher  than  the  face  value  of  the  coins.  Workers  in  the 
fazenda  would  normally  use  the  countermarked  coins  to  buy  groceries,  liquor,  clothes 
and  tobacco  in  the  "General  Store"  that  belonged  to  the  fazenda  owner. 

Although  condemned  by  the  authorities,  the  practice  of  privately  countermarking  coin 
of  the  realm  was  common  in  Brazil  in  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
early  in  this  century  as  well.  In  this  connection,  nearly  300  private  countermarks  are 
known  to  exist. 


The  ICO  countermarks  which  appear  on  the  coins  are  the  following: 


(Too) 2 (fco) 


3. 


10. 


J-CrO- 
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Of  these,  1 through  7 have  been  clearly  identified  by  Prober  as  counterfeit  and  8 
through  1 1 are  private  countermarks  on  Brazilian  coppers.  The  commonest  type  of 
fake  countermark  is  type  no.  1,  which  appears  both  on  copper  and  silver  coins. 

As  for  the  private  countermarks  8 through  1 1 , these  are  nowadays  very  scarce  to  rare 
and  command  relatively  high  prices  whenever  they  appear  in  the  market  in  Brazil. 

THE  GENERAL  (National)  COUNTERMARK 

With  regard  to  the  10,  20  and  40  countermarks  shown  below,  they  are  not  Ico 
countermarks  at  all  and  were  issued  by  the  imperial  government  in  1835  with  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  face  value  of  the  coppers  according  to  the  following  table: 

For  Bahia  and  Rio  coppers 

20  Reis  to  10  Reis,  40  Reis  to  20  Reis  and  80  Reis  to  40  Reis 


For  Cuiaba  and  Goias  coppers 
40  Reis  to  10  Reis  and  80  Reis  to  20  Reis 


These  are  known  in  Brazil  as  the  "General  (National)  Countermark";  they  are  official 
government  countermarks  on  coppers  that  circulated  throughout  the  country.  By 
mistake,  other  Brazilian,  Portuguese  colonial  (Angola,  Mozambique  and  S.  Tome  & 
Principe)  and  even  some  Portuguese  coppers  received  this  countermark. 


The  General  Countermark  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Para  countermark,  which 
has  no  circle  around  the  digits  of  value  and  is  an  official  regional  countermark. 


In  the  Krause-Mishler  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  the  entry  "National 
Countermarks"  comes  immediately  under  the  paragraph  which  refers  to  the  heading 
"ICO",  without  a clear  editorial  separation  between  the  two,  as  if  it  were  a subtitle  of 
the  latter.  This,  in  the  view  of  this  author,  may  cause  readers  not  familiar  with 
Brazilian  coins  to  assume  that  coins  bearing  the  National  Countermark  are  ICO  coins, 
which  is  totally  inaccurate.  The  author  hopes  that  the  clarification  provided  in  this 
article  will  be  useful  to  collectors  and  dealers  interested  in  Brazilian  countermarked 
coins. 
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My  favorite  coin 


Reinhold  Jordan,  Schweinfurt,  Germany,  NI  #LM-87 


A Denarius  minted  early  12th  century  in  Moravia  and  possibly 
showing  Judith  of  Schweinfurt  with  Bretislaus  of  Bohemia.  ( Enlarged 
drawing.) 

Schweinfurt  is  an  industrial  town  of  Southern  Germany  situated  in  a region  called 
Franconia.  Shortly  after  I came  there  about  20  years  ago  I decided  to  collect  coins, 
medals  and  other  numismatic  items  that  were  related  to  the  town.  I recognized  that 
there  was  nearly  no  numismatic  tradition  and  much  of  the  research  would  still  have 
to  be  done.  Soon  after  I found  some  fellow  collectors  and  we  established  a coin  club 
and  even  a magazine  devoted  to  local  numismatics. 

In  the  course  of  time  I gradually  accumulated  a nice  collection  of  coins,  medals  and 
documents  illustrating  Schweinfurt  monetary  history  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  present. 

Early  this  year  (1995)  I received  an  auction  catalogue  issued  in  Vienna.  In  it  there 
was  listed  a denarius  attributed  to  Bohemian  duke  Bretislaus  I (Czech:  Bretislav  I) 
and  it  was  indicated  that  is  was  "probably  unpublished".  The  denarius  showed  a male 
dynast  leaning  upon  a large  sword  and  sheltering  a female  figure  with  his  other  arm. 
Considering  the  style,  the  coin  could  well  be  of  the  region  but  surely  some  time  later. 
It  might  be  from  the  reign  of  Wladimir  I,  grandson  of  Bretislaus  and  margrave  of 
Moravia.  The  coin  alarmed  me  at  once  as  I saw  a Schweinfurt  connection!  In  1021 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Schweinfurt  margrave  was,  according  to  the  chronics,  robbed 
by  Bretislaus,  son  of  Bohemian  duke  Ulrich  (Czech:  Oldrich)  from  a Schweinfurt 
monastery.  The  prince  married  Judith  (Czech:  Jitka)  and  she  later  became  duchess 
of  Bohemia  and  mother  of  the  first  Bohemian  king. 

Very  probably  the  "eloping"  was  arranged  by  the  families  as  both  were  interested  in 
establishing  dynastic  connections  between  the  Schweinfurt  area  and  Bohemia.  Such 
connections  would  have  been  "foreign  policy"  as  they  would  hurt  the  interests  of  the 
German  king  and  the  family  had  to  find  an  "informal"  solution. 

In  any  case  the  "story"  survived  in  Schweinfurt  as  well  as  in  Bohemia  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  is  told  that  Bretislaus  had  to  divide  a large  chain  with  his  sword  in 
order  to  leave  the  monastery. 
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Well,  I thought  the  grandchildren  of  Judith  and  Bretislaus  might  have  done  something 
for  their  family  tradition  and  put  their  grandparents  on  one  of  their  coins.  I decided 
to  give  this  coin  a place  in  my  Schweinfurt  collection,  bid  for  it  and  got  it.  I 
published  my  idea  and  waited  for  comments.  According  to  letters  from  Dr.  Arnold, 
directory  of  the  Dresden  Coin  Cabinet  and  Dr.  Sejbal,  former  president  of  the  Czech 
Numismatic  Association,  "my"  coin  was  not  unpublished.  It  had  already  been 
mentioned  in  a Czech  excavation  report  as  a unicate  in  1988.  Both  specialists  thought 
my  identification  of  the  persons  shown  on  this  denarius  to  be  reasonable. 

Concerning  the  background  of  this  modest  medieval  coin,  it  is  presently  my  favorite 
coin  in  my  Schweinfurt  collection. 


ALUMINUM  MONEY 


(Reprinted  from  Mehl’s  Numismatic  Monthly , Vol.  1,  No.  3,  March  1908) 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  royal  mint  last  year  used  aluminum  for  coinage 
purposes.  In  all  31,872,134  coins  were  struck  from  this  metal,  these  comprising  half- 
cent  pieces  for  use  in  Uganda,  and  one-tenth  of  a penny  pieces  for  circulation  in  the 
Nigerian  Protectorates. 

A good  deal  of  imperial  silver  finds  its  way  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  much  of  it 
going  into  Northern  Nigeria.  Bronze  coins  also  circulate  to  some  extent  on  the  coast, 
but  it  is  very  rare  for  them  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior.  In  these  regions  the  little 
shells  known  as  cowries,  the  value  of  which  is  continually  fluctuating,  being  highest 
in  the  remoter  districts,  have  hitherto  formed  the  medium  of  exchange. 

"It  is  hoped  that  these  small  aluminum  coins  will  gradually  take  their  place  as  the 
medium  for  exchange",  stated  Mr.  Ellison-Macartney,  deputy  master  of  the  mint, 
yesterday.  "They  have  a fixed  value,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
native  as  well  as  to  the  general  trade  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Macartney  explained  that  the  low  value  of  the  coins  and  the  immense  number  of 
them  required  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  then  of  some  extremely  light  metal— 
hence  the  adoption  of  aluminum.  "The  smaller  the  amount  the  greater  the  cost  of 
coinage,"  he  remarked.  "Half-pence  are  much  more  costly  to  coin  than  pennies,  and 
yield  far  less  profit.  So  far  as  I know,  these  are  the  only  aluminum  coins  in  the 
world." 

Both  the  new  coins  are  perforated  in  the  center  to  permit  the  natives  to  string  them 
together  as  has  been  their  custom  with  the  cowries  from  time  immemorial.  — London 
Daily  Mail. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Granvvl  G.  Hulse,  Jr..  30  Pleasant  St..  Colebrook,  NH  03576:  Somewhere  I seem 
to  recall  seeing  the  following  medal  displayed  in  a book,  magazine,  or  catalog: 
"Britannia  seated  facing  left,  holding  out  an  olive  branch  to  solider  a with  a musket, 
standing  to  attention."  If  anyone  can  guide  me  to  the  article,  It  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32-C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  I have  a new  1996 
500  page  book  that  covers  all  the  coins,  paper  money,  bonds,  gold  leaf,  emperors  of 
Annam  and  how  the  cash  coins  were  made.  I will  donate  a copy  to  the  NI  Library 
for  members  and  others  to  check  out.  TIEN  TE  VIETNAM  YEAR  968  TO  1975. 
Write  for  more  information  on  input  for  future  books. 

Robert  Oliphant,  2712  Williamsburg  Court,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80521:  My 

May/June  Price  List  contains  a large  listing  of  coins  from  Russia,  Germany  and  many 
other  countries,  as  well  as  gold  and  paper  money.  We  regularly  offer  world  material 
from  many  countries,  with  precise  grading  for  each  coin.  Want  lists  are  welcomed, 
and  we  are  always  buying  at  the  highest  prices.  Write  for  a copy  of  the  free  Price 
List  or  call  24  hour  voice/message  (303)  493-6299  or  fax  (303)  493-6413. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32-C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  information 
on  French  Masonic  Mason  Lodges  in  French  Indo  China,  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Tonkin,  Annam,  Cochin  China.  Also  their  medals,  tokens,  etc.  Many  Vietnamese 
were  Masons. 

FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


" Book  News " item  receives  unfavorable  comment 

I noted  the  "book  news"  item  (provided  by  the  publisher)  about  A World  of  Money 
from  the  Earliest  Times:  A Concise  N on-Eurocentric  History  of  the  World’s  Native 
Currencies  in  the  March  issue. 

I purchased  that  book  when  it  was  published,  responding  to  a flyer  that  I received 
form  the  publisher.  I returned  the  book  immediately  upon  receipt  because  I found  so 
many  errors  in  the  descriptions  of  currencies  in  which  I am  expert.  In  addition,  the 
writing  style  was  so  arch  and  flippant  that  I could  not  tell  when  the  author  was  being 
serious  and  when  he  had  tongue  in  cheek.  I concluded  that  I could  not  trust  the 
accuracy  of  the  book  in  areas  in  which  I am  not  expert. 

I urge  any  NI  member  who  buys  the  book  to  examine  it  carefully  immediately  to 
determine  whether  it  belongs  in  the  buyer’s  library.  Simply  putting  it  on  the  shelf  and 
using  it  later  may  lead  to  disappointment. 
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Joseph  E.  Boling, 

Federal  Way,  Washington 


